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A PILGRIMAGE 

EL MEDINAH AND MECCAII. 


CHAP. XXI. 

THE PEOPLE OP EL MEDXNAII. 

El Medinah contains but few families descended from 
the Prophet’s Auxiliaries. I heard only of four whose 
genealogy is undoubted. These were,— 
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There is also a race called el Nakhawilah*, who, accord¬ 
ing to some, are descendants of the Ansar, whilst others 
derive them from Yezid, the son of Muawiyali: the latter 
opinion is improbable, as the Caliph in question was.a mortal 
foe to All’s family, which is inordinately venerated by 
these people. As far as I coidd ascertain, they abuse the 
Shaykhaynf: all my informants agreed upon this point, but 
none could tell me why they neglected to bedevil Osman, 
the third object of hatred to the Shiah persuasion. They 

townspeople, because they openly profess heresy, and arc 
moreover of humble degree. They have their own priests 
and instructors, although subject to the orthodox Kazi, 
marry in their own sect, are confined to low offices, such 
as slaughtering animals, sweeping, and gardening, and are 
not allowed to enter the Haram during life, or to be car¬ 
ried to it after death. Their corpses are taken down an 
outer street called the Barb el Jenazali—Rood of Biers 
—to their own cemetery near El Bakin. ^ They dress and 

tend to distinguish them by a peculiar look denoting their 























settled in force at Meccab, and somo declare that Bayazif 
also exist. 

The citizens of El Medinah are a favoured race, although 
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The Madani traveller, on arrival at Constantinople, 
reports his arrival to his consul, the Wakil el Haramayn. 
This " Agent of the two Holy Places ” applies to the 
Nazir el Aukaf, or “ Intendant of Bequests; ” the latter, 
after transmitting the demand to the different officers of 
the treasury, sends the money to the Wakil, who delivers 
it to the applicant. This gift is sometimes squandered in 
pleasure, more often invested profitably either in mer¬ 
chandise or in articles of home-use, presents of dress and 

and Balas*,'silk tassels, amber pipe-pieces, slippers, and 
embroidered purses. They are packed up in one or two 
large Sahharahs, and then commences the labor of re¬ 
turning home gratis. Besides the Ikram, most of the 
Madani, when upon these becging trips, are received as 
guests by great men at Constantinople. The citizens 

Saclakat f, forwarded every year by the Damascus cara¬ 
van j besides which, as has been before explained, the 
Haram supplies eveu those not officially employed in it 
with many perquisites. 

Without these advantages El Medinah would soon bo 
raerce is here honorable, as everywhere in the East, 

being servants to the Mosque. I heard of only four 
respectable houses, El Isawi, El Shaab, Abd el Jawwad, 


* The Turkish “yataghan.” It is a long dagger, intended for thrusting 







and a family from El Shark.* Tliey all deal in grain, 
cloth, and provisions, and perhaps the richest have a 
capital of 20,000 dollars. Caravans in the cold weather 
are constantly passing between El Medinali and Egypt, 
but they are rather bodies of visitors to Constantinople 
than traders travelling for gain. Corn is brought from 
Jeddah by land, and imported into Yambu or El Rais, a 
port on the Red Sea, one day and a half’s journey from 
Safra. There is an active provision trade with the neigh¬ 
bouring Bedouins, and the Syrian Hajj supplies the citi¬ 
zens with apparel and articles of luxury — tobacco, dried 
fruits, sweetmeats, knives, and all that is included under 
the word “notions.” There are few store-keepers, and 
their dealings are petty, because articles of every kind are 
brought from Egypt, Syria, and Constantinople. As a 
general rule, labor is exceedingly expensive f, and at the 
visitation time a man will demand fifteen or twenty 
piastres from a stranger for such a trifling job as mending 
an umbrella. Handicraftsmen and artisans — carpenters, 
masons, locksmiths, potters, and others—are either slaves 
or foreigners, mostly Egyptians.^: This proceeds partly 
from the pride of the people. They are taught from their 
childhood that the Madani is a favored being, to be 
respected however ,vile or schismatic, and that the ven¬ 
geance of Allah will fall upon any one who ventures to 
abuse, much more to strike him.§ They receive a 



Itfts been given m Chapter XHi. 

§ History informs us that the sanctity ot their birth-place'hfts not always 




stab is to be the consequence of an injurious expression. 
Even the ruffian becomes polite in California, where his 
brothor-ruffian carries a revolver, and those European 
nations who were most polished when every gentleman 
wore a rapier have become the rudest since Civilisation 

By the tariff quoted below it will be evident that El 
Medinah is not a cheap place.* Yefrthe citizens, despite 
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a mixture, called “ Sliadav,” of gall-nuts, alum, and lime, 
The hair, parted in the centre, is plaited into about twenty 
little twists called Jadilah/ Of ornaments, as usual 
among Orientals, they have a vast variety, ranging from 
brass and spangles to gold and precious stones; and they 
delight in strong perfumes,—musk, civet, ambergris, ottar 

Both sexes wear Constantinople slippers. The women 
draw on Klmf!’, inner slippers, of bright yellow leather, 
serving for socks, and covering (ho uncle, with Bapooshcs 
of the same material, sometimes lined with velvet and em¬ 
broidered with a gold sprig under the hollow of the foot, 


In mourning the men show no dill'cronec of dress, like 
good Moslems, to whom such display of grief is forbidden. 
But the women, who cannot dissociate the heart and the 
toilette, evince their sorrow by wearing white clothes and 
by doffing their ornaments. This is a modern custom: 
the accurate Burckhardt informs us that in his day tlio 
women of El Mcdinah did not wear mourning. 

The Madani generally appear abroad on foot. Ecw 
animals are kept here, on account, I suppose, of the ex¬ 
pense of feeding them. The Cavalry arc mounted on 
poor Egyptian nags. The horses ridden by rich men arc 
generally Nejdi, costing from 200 to 300 dollars. Camels , t 
are numerous, but those bred in El llcjax are small, weak, 
and consequently little prized. Dromedaries of good 
breed, called Aln-av | and Namani, from the place of that 
name, are to be had for any sum between 10 and 400 
dollars ; they arc diminutive but exceedingly swift, sure¬ 
footed, sagacious, thoroughbred, with eyes like the ante¬ 
lope, and muzzles that would almost enter a tumbler. 





Mules are not found at El Medinah, although popular 
prejudice docs not now forbid the people to mount them. 
Asses come from Egypt and Mcccah: I am told that 
some good animals are to be found in the town, and that 
certain ignoble Bedouin clans have a fine breed, but I 
never saw any.* 

The manners of the Madani arc graver and somowhat 
more pompous than those of any Arabs with whom 1 ever 
mixed. This they appear to have borrowed from their 
rulers, the Turks. But their austerity and ccronionums- 

the voluble, copious, and emphatic abuse, and the mania 
for gesticulation, return in all their deformity. They 
arc great talkers, as the following little trait shows. 
When a man is opposed to more than his match in dis¬ 
puting or bargaining, instead of patiently saying to him¬ 
self, S’il cvache il cst mort, he interrupts tho adversary 
with a “ Sail’ ala Mohammed,”—Bless the Prophet. 

by responding, “ Allahumma snlli alayli,”—0 Allah bless 
him I But the Madani curtails the phrase to “ A’n,” 
supposing it to bo an equivalent, and proceeds in his 
loquacity. Then p&’haps the baffled opponent will shout 
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out “mhliHl,” i.e. » Attest the. unity of the Deity;” 
when, instead of employing the usual religious phrases to 
assert that dogma, he will brielly ejaculate <c Al,” and 
hurry on with the course of conversation. As it maybe 
supposed, these wavs of words frequently end in violent 
quarrels; for, to do the Madani justice, they are always 
ready to fight. The desperate old feud between the 


--has been put down with the greatest ditlieuUv. Tlio 
boys, indeed, still keep it up, turning out in bodies and 
making determined onslaughts with slicks and stones.* 


Turkish troops, full of travelled traders 
ports itself by plundering Ilajis, the pr 
the Arab could exist. The Mcminn, a 
of the Madam, that their hearts arc black 
white.f This is of course exaggerated ; 



much to assert that pride, pugnacity, a peculiar point of 
honor, and a vindictiveness of wonderful force and patience, 
arc the only cnaraeiensuc iraus or nmn diameter wlneli 
the citizens of El Mcdinah habitually display. Here you 









frequently ridiculous m the extreme. For instance, one 
of her assertions was thaL he—the son — was the offspring 
of an immoral mother; which assertion, one might suppose, 
reflected not indirectly upon herself. So in Egypt I have 
frequently heard a father, when reproving his hoy, address 
him by “ 0 dog, son of a dog 1 ’’ and “ O spawn of an In¬ 
fidel— of a Jew—of a Christian !” Amongst the men of 
El Medinah I remarked a considerable share of hypocrisy. 
Their mouths were as full of religious salutations, exela- 
matipna, and hackneyed quotations from the Koran, as of 
indecency and vile abuse — a point, in which they resemble 
the Persians. As before observed, they preserve their 
reputation ns the sons of a holy city by praying only in 
public. At, Constantinople they are by no moans remark¬ 
able for sobriety. Intoxicating liquors, especially Araki, 
arc made in El Medinah, only by the 'furies : the citizens 
seldom indulge in this way at home, as detection by smell 
is imminent among a people of water-bibbers. During 
the whole time of my stay I had to content myself with a 
single bottle of Cognac, coloured and scented to resemble 
medicine. The Madani are, like the Meccans, a curious 
mixture of generosity and meanness, of profusoness and 
pemiriousness. But the former quality is the result of 
ostentation, the latter a characteristic' of the Semitic race, 
long ago made familiar to Europe by the Jew. The citi¬ 
zens will run deeply in debt, expecting a good season of 
devotees to pay off their liabilities, or relying upon the 
next begging trip to Turkey; and such a proceeding, con¬ 
trary to the custom of the Moslem world, is not condemned 
by public opinion. Above all their qualities, personal 
conceit is remarkable: they show it in their strut, in their 
looks, and almost in every word. “ I am such a one, the 
son of such a one, is a common expletive, especially in 
times of danger; and this spirit is not wholly to bo con¬ 
demned, as it certainly acts as an incentive to gallant 
















not equal to the people of the s 
Arabic is refreshing after the ho 
The classical Arabic, be it ob: 
an extended empiro, soon split i 
the Latin under similar circums 
Neo-Leman patois of Italy, Sit 
gucdoc. And though Niebuhr 
denvned for comparing the Ko 
and tho vulgar tongue to Italian 

gone some alteration in addilioi 
and simplil 

will hear in every part of Anibi 
preserves the linguistic purity 
vowels with the noun, anil rejer 
noun which apocope in the verb 
But I greatly doubt tho existen 
lologists. In El Ilqjaz, huweve 
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Buffering apocope, would leavo “Zarabt 
























10,000 of the Ashab (companions of the Prophet) and 
innumerable Sayyids are buried here: their graves are 
forgotten, because, in the olden time, tombstones were 
not placed over the last dwelling-places of mankind. The 
first of flesh who shall arise is Mohammed, the second 
Abubelcr, the third Omar, then the people of El Bakia 
(amongst whom is Osman, the fourth Caliph), and then 














Peace be upon ye, 0 admitted to the presence of the Most 
High I Receive ye what ye have been promised! Peace 
be upon ye, martyrs of El Bakia, one and all! We verily, 
if Allah please, are about to join ye! 0 Allah pardon us 

and them, and the mercy of God, and his blessings! ” 
After which we recited the Chapter El Ikhlas and the 
Testification, then raised our hands, mumbled the Fatihali, 
passed our palms down our faces, and went on. 

Walking down a rough narrow path, which leads from 
the western to the eastern extremity of El Baida, we 
entered the humble mausoleum of the Caliph Osman — 
Osman " El Mazlum,” or the ef ill-treated,” he is called by 
some Moslem travellers. When he, was slain*, his friends 
wished to bury him by tire Prophet in the Hujrali, and 


r ;ople of Egypt became violent, swore that the corpse 
should neither be buried nor be prayed over, and only 
permitted it to be removed upon the threat of Habibah 
(one of the " Mothers of the Moslems,” and daughter of 
Abu Sufiyan) to expose her countenance. During the 
night that followed his death, Osman was carried out by 
several of his friends to El Bakia, from which, however, 
they were driven away, and obliged to deposit their 
burden in a garden,‘eastward of and outside the saints’ 
cemetery. It was called Hisn Kaukab, and was looked 
upon as an inauspicious place of sepulture, till Marwan 
included it in El Bakia. We stood before Osman’s 
monument, repeating, <( Peace be upon thee, 0 our Lord 
Osman, son of Affan !f Peace be upon thee, 0 Caliph 





















BEGGARS 


eminences of the cemetery, all begging lustily, and Looking 
as though they would murder you, when told how bene¬ 
ficent is Allah.* At the doors of the tombs old house¬ 
wives, and some young ones also, struggled with you for 
your slippers as you doffed them, and not infrequently the 
charge of the pair was divided between two. Inside, 
when, the boys were not loud enough or importunate 
enough for presents, they were urged on by the adults 
and seniors, the relatives of the “ Khadims s> and hangers- 
on. Unfortunately for me, Shaykh Hamid was renowned 
for taking charge of wealthy pilgrims: the result was, that 
my purse was lightened of three dollars. I must add that 
although at least fifty female voices loudly promised that 
morning, for the sum of ten parahs each, to supplicate 
Allah in behalf of my lameness, no perceptible good came 
of their efforts. 

Before leaving El Baida, we went to the eleventh 
station t, the Kubbat el Abbasiyah, or Dome of Abbas. 
Originally built by the Abbaside Caliphs in A. H, 519, it 
is a larger and a handsomer building than its fellows, and 
is situated on the right-hand side of the gate as you 
enter in. The crowd of beggars at the door testified to 
its importance : they were attracted by the Persians who 
assemble here in force to weep and pray. Crossing the 
threshold with some difficulty, I walked round a mass of 
tombs which occupies the centre of the building, leaving 
but a narrow passage between it and the walls. It is 
railed round, covered over with several "Kiswaks* of 
green cloth, worked with white letters, and looked like a 
confused heap; but it might have appeared irregular to me 
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Issuing from the hot and crowded dome, we recovered, 
our slippers after much trouble, and found that our gar¬ 
ments had suffered from the frantic gesticulations of tlie 
Persians. We then walked to the gate of El Bakia, stood 
faciug the cemetery upon a**, elevated piece of ground, and 
delivered the general benediction. 

“O Allah! 0 Allah I 0 Allah! 0 full of mercy I 0 
abounding in beneficence! Lord of length (of days), and 

and when prayfd for "aid, aidest! Have mercy upon the 
companions of thy Prophet, of the Muhajirin, and the 
Ansar! Have mercy upon them, one and all! Have mercy 
upon Abdullah bin Hantal (and so on, specifying their 

tation, their dwelling, and then- abode I 0 Allah! accept 

the wife of Abubekr, was present with Eatimali, who at her last hoar com¬ 
plained of being carried out, as was the custom of those days, to burial like 

.palm sticks, in shape like what she had seen in Abyssinia: whereupon 
fatimak smiled for the first time after her father’s death, and exacted from 

house. Ayishn, shortly afterwords knocking^ at the door, was refused 
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prayer in the Mosque of the Beni Salmah, He had per¬ 
formed the prostration with his face towards Jerusalem, 
when suddenly warned by revelation he turned southwards 
and concluded his orisons in that direction. I am told it 

The Masjid Beni Zafar (some write the word Tifr) is 
also called-Masjid el Baghlah— of the She-mule,—be¬ 
cause, according to El Matari, on the ridge of stone to the 
south of this Mosque are the marks where the Prophet 
leaned his arm, and where the she-mule, Duldul, sent by 
the Mukaukas as a present with Mariyahthe Coptic Girl 
and Yafur the donkey, placed her hoofs. At the Mosque 
was shown a slab upon which the Prophet sat hearing 
recitations from the Koran; and historians declare that 
by following his example many women have been blessed 
with offspring.* This Mosque is to the east of El Bakia. 

The Masjid el Jumah — of Friday, or El Anikah, of the 
Sand-heaps-is in the valley near Kuba, where Moham¬ 
med prayed and preached on the first Friday after his 
flight from Meccah.f 

The Masjid el Fazikh-of Hate-liquor — is so called 
because when Abu Ayyub and others of the Ansar were 
sitting with cups in*their hands, they heard that intoxi¬ 
cating draughts were for the future forbidden, upon which 
they poured the liquor upon the ground. Here the Pro¬ 
phet prayed six days whilst he was engaged in warring 
down the Beni Nazir Jews. The Mosque derives its 
other name, El Shams —of the Sun—because, being 
erected on rising ground east of and near Kuba, it receives 
the first rays of morning light. 

Tifr. But I perfectly remember that my friend Larking had a mutilated 
sphynx in his garden at Alexandria, which was found equally efficacious, 
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north of the Masjid Beni Kurayzah, and near the eastern 
Harrah or ridge.* 

Northwards of El Baida is, or was, a small building 
called the Masjid el Ijabah—of Granting,—from the 
following circumstance. One day the Prophet stopped 
to perform his devotions at this' place, which then belonged 
to the Beni Muawiyah of the tribe of Aus. He made a 
long Dua or supplication, and then turning to his com¬ 
panions, exclaimed, “ I have asked of Allah three favors, 
two hath he vouchsafed to me, but the third was refused 1 ” 
Those granted were that the Moslems might never be 
destroyed by famine or by deluge. The third was that 

The' Masjid el Path —of Victory, — vulgarly called 
the “ Four Mosques,” are situated in the Wady El Sayhf, 
which comes from the direction of Knba, and about half 
a mile to the east of fe El Kiblatayn.” The largest is 
called the Masjid el Fatli or El Ahzab—of the troops,—• 
and is alluded to in the Koran. Here it is said the Prophet 
prayed for three days during the Battle of the Moat, also 
called the battle “ El Ahzab,” the last fought with the 
Infidel Kuraysh under Abu Sufiyan. After three days of 
devotion, a cold and violent blast arose, with rain and 
sleet, and discomfited the foe. The Prophet’s prayer 
having here been granted, it is supposed by ardent Mos¬ 
lems that no petition put up at the Mosque El Ahzab is 
ever neglected by Allah. The form of supplication is 
differently quoted by different authors. When El Shafei 
was in trouble and fear of Harun el Kashid, by the virtue 
of this formula he escaped all danger: I would willingly 




MECCAH. 


offer so valuable a propliylactory to my readers, only it is 
of an unmanageable length. The doctors of El Islam also 
greatly differ about the spot where the Prophet stood on 
this occasion; most of them support the claims of the 
Masjid el Path, the most elevated of the four, to that dis¬ 
tinction. Below, and to thb south of the highest ground, 
is the Masjid Salman el Farsi, the Persian, from whose 
brain emanated the bright idea of the Moat. At the 
mature age of 250, some say 350, after spending his life 
in search of a religion, from a Magus * becoming succes¬ 
sively a Jew and a Nazarene, he ended witli being a 
Moslem, and a companion of Mohammed. During iiia 
eventful career he had been ten times sold into slavery, 
Below Salman’s Mosque is the Masjid Ali, and the 
smallest building on the south of the lull is called Masjid 
Abubekr. All these places owe their existence to El. 
Walid the Caliph: they were repaired at times by his 

The Masjid el Rayah—of the Banner—was originally 
built by El Wfilid upon a place where the Prophet pitched 
his tent during the War of the Moat. Others call it El 
Zubab, after a hill upon which it stands. El Rayah is 
separated from the Masjid el Path by a rising ground 
called Jebel Sula or debel Sawab f a the former being on 
the eastern, whilst the latter lies upon the western de¬ 
clivity of the hill. The position of this place is greatly ■ 
admired, as commanding the fairest view of the Haram. 

About a mile and a half south-east of El Bakia is a 
dome called Kuwwat Islam, the Strength of El Islam. 
Here the Prophet planted a dry palm-stick, which grew 
up, -blossomed, and bore fruit at once. Moreover, on one 
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CHAP. XXIII. 


THE DAMASCUS CARAVAN. 

The Damascus Caravan was to start on the 27th Zul 
. Ivaadah (1st September). I had intended to stay at El 
Medinali till the last moment, and to accompany the 
ICafilat cl Tayyarah, or the <e Flying Caravan,” which 
usually leaves on the 2nd Zu’l Hijjah, two days after that 


Suddenly arose the rumour that there would he no 
Tayyarahand that all pilgrims must proceed with the 
Damascus Caravan or await the Rakb.f The Sherif 
Zayd, Saad the Robber’s only friend, had paid him an 
unsuccessful visit. Sohinderhana demanded back his 
Shaykh-ship, in return for a safe-conduct through his 
country: “ Otherwise,” said he, “ I will cut the throat 
of every hen that ventures into the passes.” 

The Sherif Zayd returned to El Medinah on the 25th 
Zu’l Kaadah (30th August). Early on the morning of 
the next day, Shaykh Hamid returned hurriedly from the 
bazar, exclaiming, “ You must make ready at once, Ef- 
fendil — there will he no Tayyarah'—all Hajis start to¬ 
morrow— Allah will make it easy to you! — have you 
your water-skins in order? —you are to travel down the 
Darb el Sharki, where you will not see water for three 
days!" 

Poor Hamid looked horror-struck as he concluded this 




































without partner, and verily that our lord Mohammed ij 
his Servant and hia Prophot! O Allah, grant us in this 
world weal, and in the future weal, and save us from tfe 
torments of hell fire! Praise to thee, 0 Lord, Lord ol 
Glory, greater than man can describe ! and peace be upon 
the Prophet, and laud to ifrlah, the Lord of the (three) 
worlds.”® 

Then began the uncomfortable process of paying of 
little bills. The Eastern creditor always, for divers ren- 
sons, waits the last, moment before he claims his debt 
Sbaykh Hamid had frequently hinted at his difficulties; 
the only means of escape from which, lie said, was to rely 
upon Allah. He had treated mo so hospitably, that I 
could not take back any part of the 51. lent to him at 
Suez. His three brothers received a dollar or two each, 
and one or two of his cousins hinted to some effect that 
such a proceeding would meet with their approbation. 

The luggage was then carried down, and disposed in 
packs upon the ground before tire house, so as to be ready 
for loading at a moment’s notice. Many flying parties 
of travellers had almost started on tho high road, and late 
in the evening came a new report that the body of the 
Caravan would march about midnight. TVo sat up till 
about 2 A. M., when, having heard no gun, ,and seen no 
camels, we lay down to sleep through the sultry remnant 
of the hours of darkness. 

Thus, gentle reader, was spent my last night at Ei 
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the surface, evidenced by a sp;iro growth of Acacia, 
camel-grass, and at some angles of the bed by the Baum, 
or Theban palm.* I remarked what are technically called 
" Hufrah,” holes dug for water in the sand; and my 
guide assured me that somewhere near there is a spring 
flowing from the rocks. 

After the long and sultry afternoon, boasts of burden 
began to sink in considerable numbers. The fresh car - 

those that had been allowed to die were abandoned to the 
foul carrion-birda, the liakliam (vulture), and the yellow 
Ukab; and all whose throats had bceu properly cut, wore 
surrounded by troops of Takruri pilgrims. These half- 
starved wretches cut steaks from the choice portions, and 
slung them over their shoulders till an opportunity of 

They carried wooden bowls, which they filled with water 
by begging; their only weapon was a small knife, tied in 
a leathern sheath above the elbow ; and their costume an 
old skull-cap, strips of leather like sandals under the feet, 
and a long dirty shirt, or sometimes a mere rag covering 
the loins. Some were perfect savages, others had been 
fine-looking men, broad-shouldered, thin-flanked and long- 
limbed ; many were lamed by fatigue and thorns; and 

forms and features. 

wards, we saw in front of ns a wall of rock, and turning 
abruptly southwards, we loft the bed, and ascended rising' 
ground. Already it was night; an hour, however, elapsed 
before we saw, at a distance, the twinkling fires, and heard 
the watch-cries of our camp. It was pitched in a hollow, 

* This is the palm, capped -with large fan-slvapcd leases, described by 
every traveller in Egypt and the nearer East. 
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The principal officers were the Emir el Hajj, one Ashgar 
Ali Pacha, a veteran of whom my companions sjioke 
slightingly, because he had been the slave of a slave, 
probably the pipe-bearer of some grandee, who in his 
youth had been pipe-bearer «to some other grandee. Under 
him was a W akil or lieutenant, who managed the executive. 
The Emir el Surrah—called simply El Surrah, or the 
Purse — had charge of the Caravan, treasure, and remit¬ 
tances to the Holy Cities. And lastly there was a 
commander of the forces (Basliat cl Askar): his host 
consisted of about 1000 irregular horsemen, Baslp Buzuks, 
half bandits ■ half soldiers, each habited and armed after 
his own fashion, exceedingly dirty, picturesque-looking, 
brave, and'in such a country of no use whatever. 

Leaving El Hijriyah at seven a.m., we passed over the 
grim stone-field by a detestable footpath, and at nine o’clock 
struck into a broad Eiumara, which runs from the east 
towards the north-west. Its sandy bed is overgrown with 
Acacia, the Senna plant, different species of Euphorbia;, 
the wild Capparis and the Daum Palm. Up this line we 

water of the adjacent hills.’ Accustomed as I have been 
to mirage, a long thin line of salt efflorescence appearing 
at some distance on the plain below us, when the shades 
of evening invested the view, completely deceived me. 
Even the Arabs were divided in opinion, some thinking 
it wus the effects of the rain which fell the day before : 
others were more acute.* Upon the horizon beyond the 
plain rose dark, fort-like masses of rock which I mistook 
for buildings, the more readily as the Shaykh had warned 
me that we were approaching a populous place. At last 

* It 5s said that beasts arc never deceived by the mirage, and this, as for 

































































Usually they are a mixture of worldly cunning and great 
simplicity, sensitive to touchiness, good-tempered souls, 
solemn and dignified withal, fond of a jest yet of a grave 
turn of mind, easily managed by a laugh and a soft word, 
and placable after passion, though madly revengeful after 
injury. It has been sarcastically said of the Beni-Harb 



The reader will inquire, like the critics of 
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Mother spread over the sex a sanctity unknown to the 
poetry or the philosophy of Greece and Rome.* Passing 
over the objections of deified Eros and Immortal Psyehe 
and of the Virgin Mother,—symbol of moral purity,— 
being common to every olfl and material faith f, I believe 
that all the noble tribes of savages display the principle. 
Thus we might expect to find, wherever the fancy, the 
imagination, and the ideality are strong, some traces of a 
sentiment innate in the human organisation. It exists, 
says Mr. Catlin, amongst the North American Indians, 
and even the Gallas and the Somal of Africa are not 
wholly destitute of it. But when the barbarian becomes 
a semi-barbarian, as are the most polished Orientals, or as 































































BEDOUIN 


so delightful to the traveller who, like the late Haji Wall 
(Dr. Wallin), understands and is understood by them. 
Nothing more naive than his lamentations at finding him¬ 
self in the “ loathsome company of Persians,” or among 
Arab townspeople, whose “ filthy and cowardly minds ” 
he contrasts with the “ high and chivalrous spirit of the 
true Sons of the Desert” Your guide will protect you 
with blade and spear, even against his kindred, and he 
expects you to do the .same for him. You may give a 
man the lie, but you must lose no time in baring your 
sword. If involved in dispute with overwhelming num¬ 
bers, vou address some elder, “ Dakhilak ya Shaykh!” 
(I am) thy protected, 0 Sir, — and he will espouse your 
quarrel with greater heat and energy, indeed, than if it 

The language of love and war and all excitement is 
poetry, and, here again, the Bedouin excels. Travellers 
complain that the wild men have ceased to sing. This is 
true if “ poet ” be limited to a few authors whose existence 
everywhere depends upon the accidents of patronage or 

feeling is afforded by the phraseology of the Arab, and 
the highly imaginative turn of his commonest expressions. 
Destitute of the poetiotaste, as we define it, lie certainly 
is: as in the Milesian, wit and fancy, vivacity and passion, 
are too strong for reason and judgment, the reins which 
guide Apollo’s car.| And although the Bedouins no 
longer boast a Lebid or a Maysimak, yet they are passion- 































BONDAGE HONOEABLE AMONG THE BEDOUINS. 101 
the hands of the Chinese, and the tongues of the 

The name of « Harami ” — brigand — is still honorable 
among the Hejazi Bedouins. Slain in raid or foray, a 
man is said to die “ Ghandur/’ or a brave. Pie, on the 
other hand, who is lucky enough, as we should express it, 
to die in his bed, is called " fatis ” (carrion, the corps crdve 
of the Klephts); his weeping mother will exclaim, “ 0 
that my son had perished of a cut throat! ” and her at¬ 
tendant crones will suggest, with deference, that such evil 
came of the will of Allah. It is told of the Lahabah, a 
sept of the Auf near Rabigh, that a girl will refuse even 
her cousin unless, in the absence of other opportunities, 
he plunder some article from the Hajj Caravan in front of 
the Pasha’s links. Detected twenty years ago, the de¬ 
linquent would have been impaled; now he escapes with 
a rib-roasting. Fear of the blood-feud, and the certainty 
of a shut road to future travellers, prevent the Turks pro¬ 
ceeding to extremes. They conceal their weakness by 
pretending that the Sultan hesitates to wage a war of 
extermination with the thieves of the Holy Land. 

It is easy to understand this respect for brigands. 
Whoso revolts against society requires an iron mind in an 
iron body, and this mankind instinctively admires, how¬ 
ever mis-directed be its energies. Thus, in all imaginative 

shoots his victim from behind a hedge appeals to the fancy 
in Tipperary or the Abruzzian hills. Romance invests 
his loneliness with grandeur; if he hath a wife or a friend’s 
wife, romance becomes doubly romantic, and a tithe of the 
superfluity robbed from the rich and bestowed upon the 
poor will win to Gasperini the hearts of a people. The 
true Bedouin style of plundering, with its numerous nice¬ 
ties of honor and gentlemanly manners, gives the robber a 
consciousness of moral rectitude. « Strip off that coat, 0 
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the Mirzak, or javelin, they have a spear called « Shalfah,” 
breadth of a man’s hand. ° 

No good swords are fabricated in El Hejaz. The Khe- 
lawiyah and other Desert clans have made some poor 
attempts at bladeg. They are brought from Persia, India, 
and Egypt; but I never saw anything of value. 

The Darakah, or shield, also comeB from India. It is 
the common Cutch article, supposed to be made of rhi¬ 
noceros hide, and displaying as much brass knob and gold 
wash as possible. The Bedouins still use in the remoter 
parts Diraa, or coats of mail, worn by horsemen over buff 
jackets. 

The dagger is made in Yemen and other places: it has a 
vast variety of shapes, each of which, as usual, has its proper 
names. Generally they are but little curved (whereas the 
Gadaymi of Yemen and Hazramaut is almost a semicircle), 
with tapering blade, wooden handle, and scabbard of the 
same material overlaid with brass. At the point of the 

a man when walking cannot swing his right arm. In 
narrow places he must enter sideways. But it is the mode 
always to appear in dagger, and the weapon, like the 
French soldier’s coupe-choux, is-really useful for such 
bloodless purposes as cutting wood and gathering grass. 
In price they vary from one to thirty dollars. 

The Bedouins boast greatly of sword play; but it is 
apparently confined to delivering a tremendous slash, and 
to jumping away from a return cut instead of parrying 
either with sword or shield. The citizens have learned 
the Turkish scimitar play, which, in grotesqueness and 
general absurdity, rivals the Indian school. None of these 
Orientals know the use of the point which characterises 
the highest school of swordsmanship; their intellects could 
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RITES OF THE BEDOUINS. 

The funerals of the wild men resemble those of the 
citizens, only they are more simple, the dead being buried 
where they die. The corpse, after ablution, is shrouded 
in any rags procurable, and, women and hired weepers not 
being permitted to attend, is carried to the grave by men 
only. A hole is dug. according to Moslem custom; dry 
wood, which everywhere abounds, is disposed to cover the 
corpse, and an oval of stones surrounding a mound of 
earth keeps out jackals and denotes the spot. These 
Bedouins have not, like the wild Sindhis and Belochis, 
favorite cemeteries, to which they transport their dead 

The traveller will find no difficulty in living amongst 
the Hejazi Bedouins. " Trust to their honor and you are 

and they will steal the hair off your head.” Only the 
wanderer must adopt the wild man’s motto, " omnia mea 
mecum porto,” he must have good nerves, be capable of 
fatigue and hardship, possess some knowledge of drugs, 
shoot and ride well, speak Arabic and Turkish, know by 
reading the customs, and avoid offending against local 
prejudices, by causing himself, for instance, to be called 
“ Taggaa.” The payment of a small sum secures to him 
a “ Rafik,”* and this friend,” after once engaging in the 
task, will be faithful. " We have eaten salt together ” 
f Naknu Malihin) is still a bond of friendship: there are, 

every twenty-four hours, as otherwise, to use their own. 
phrase, "the salt is not in their stomachs.” Caution must 
be exercised in choosing a companion who has not too 
many blood feuds. There is no objection to carrying a 
copper watch and a pocket compass, and a Koran could be 
fitted with secret pockets for notes and pencil. Strangers 
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should especially avoid handsome weapons; these tempt 
the Bedouins’ cupidity more than gold. Xlie other 
extreme, defencelessness, is equally objectionable. It is 
needless to say that the traveller must never be seen 
writing anything but charms, and on no account sketch 
in public. He should be careful in questioning, and 
rather lead up to information than ask directly. It offends 
some Bedouins, besides denoting ignorance and curiosity, 
to be asked their names or those of their clans: a man 
may be living incognito, and the tribes distinguish them¬ 
selves when they desire to do so by dress, personal ap. 
pearauce, voice, dialect, and accentuation, points of differ¬ 
ence plain to the initiated. A few dollars suffice for the 
road, and if you would be tf respectable,” a taste which I 
dare not deprecate, some such presents as razors and Tar- 
bushes are required for the chiefs. 

The government of the Arabs may be called almost an 
autonomy. The tribes never obey their Shaykhs, unless 
for personal considerations, and, as in a civilised army, 
there generally is some sharp-witted and brazen-faced 

their leonine society the sword is the great administrator 
of law. 

Relations between the Bedouin tribes of El Hcjaz are 
of a threefold character: they are either “ Askab,” “ Ki- 

<s Ashab,” or "comrades,” are those who are bound by 
oath to an alliance offensive and defensive: they inter¬ 
marry, and are therefore closely connected. * 

“Elman,”* or foes, are tribes between whom a blood 
feud, the cause and the effect of deadly enmity, exists. 
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THE DRESS OP THE BEDOUINS. 

«Futah,” or loin-cloth of cities, are looked upon as signs 
of effeminacy. In cold weather the chiefs wear over the 
shirt an Aba, or cloak. These garments are made in Nejd 
and the eastern districts; they are of four colors, white, 
black, red, and brown-striped? The best are of camels’ 
hair, and may cost fifteen dollars; the worst, of sheep’s 
wool, are worth only three; both are cheap, as they last 
for years. The Mahramah (head-cloth) comes from Syria; 
which, with Nejd, supplies also the ICufiyah, or headker- 
chief. The “ Ukal,”* fillets bound over the kerchief, are 
of many kinds; the Bishr tribe near Meccah make a kind 
of crown like the gloria round a saint’s head, with bits of 
wood, in which are set pieces of mother-o’-pearl. Sandals, 
too, are of every description, from the simple sole of leather 
tied on with thongs, to the handsome and elaborate chaus- 
sure of Meccah; the price varies from a piastre to a dol¬ 
lar, and the very poor walk bare-footed. A leathern 
bandoleer, called Majdal, passed over the left shoulder, 

cylinders fo/cartridges.f The^the^ cross-belt (El Mas- 
dar), made of leather ornamented with brass rings, hangs 
down at the left side, and carries a Kharizah, or hide-case 
for bullets. And finally, the Hizam, or waist-belt, holds, 
the dagger and extra cartridge cases. A Bedouin never 
appears in public unarmed. 

Women wear, like their masters, dark blue cotton 
Tobes, but larger and looser. When abroad they cover 
the head with a Yashmak of black stuff, or a poppy- 
colored Burka of the Egyptian shape. They wear no 
pantaloons, and rarely slippers or sandals. The hair is 
twisted into “ Majdul,” little pig-tails, and copiously 
anointed with clarified butter. The rich perfume the 
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origin. Both have the same wild chivalry, the same fiery 
sense of honor, and the same bonndless hospitality: love 
elopements from tribe to tribe, the blood feud, and the 
Vendetta are common to the two. Both are grave and 
cautious in demeanour, and r formal in manner,—princes in 
rags or paint. The Arabs plunder pilgrims, the Indians, 
hands of trappers 5 both glory in forays, raids, and 
cattle-lifting; and both rob according to certain rules. 
Both are alternately brave to desperation, and shy of 
danger. Both are remarkable for nervous and powerful 
eloquence, dry humour, satire, whimsical tales, frequent 
tropes, boasts, and ruffling -style, pithy proverbs, ^extem¬ 
pore songs, and languages wondrous in their complexity. 
Both, recognising no other occupation but war and the 
chase, despise artifices and the effeminate people’of cities, 
as the game-cock spurns the vulgar roosters of the poultry- 
yard.* The chivalry of the western wolds, like that of 
the eastern wilds, salutes the visitor by a charge of 
cavalry, by discharging guns, and by wheelin'? around 
him with shouts and yells. The ef brave ” stamps a red 
hand upon his mouth to show that he has drunk the blood 
of a foe. Of the Utaybah “ Haramie ” it is similarly 
related, that after mortal combat he tastes the dead man’s 
gore. 

Of these two chivalrous races of savages, the Bedouin 

women, his superior development of intellect, and the 
glorious page of history which he has filled. 
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his avarice by observing that he made a point of picking 
up and eating the grains scattered from our pomegranates, 
exclaiming that the heavenly seed (located there by Arab 
superstition) might he one of those so wantonly wasted. 

Ali bin Ya Sin, returning to bis native city, had not 

other occupant of the handsome Shugduf was an ignoble¬ 
faced Egyptidh from El Medmah. This ill-suited pair 
clave together for awhile, but at El Suwayrkiyah some 

With threats and abuse sucb as none but as an Egyptian 
could tamely hear, Ali kicked his quondam friend out of 
the vehicle. But terrified, after reflection by the possi¬ 
bility that tlxe man now his enemy might combine with 

frightened by-a few black looks, the senior determined to 
fortify himself by a friend. Connected with the boy 
Mohammed’s family, he easily obtained an introduction to 
me; lie kissed my band with great servility, declared that 
his servant had‘behaved disgracefully, and begged mypro- 

"slave.” 

This was readily granted in pity for the old man, who 
became immensely grateful. lie offered at once to take 
Shaykh Hur into bis bhugduf. The Indian boy had 
already reduced to ruins the frail structure of his Shibriyah, 
by lying upon it lengthways, whereas prudent travellers 
sit in it cross-legged and facing the camel. Moreover, be 
had been laughed to scorn by the Bedouins, who seeing 
him pull up his dromedary to mount and dismount, had 
questioned his sex, and determined him to he a woman of 
the (t Miyan.”* I could not rebuke them; the poor 
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and solitary, whom illness or accident incapacitates from 
proceeding. It is impossible to contemplate such a fate 
without horror: the torturing thirst of a wound*, the 

all, for* they do not wait till dsath—the attacks of the 
jackal, the vulture, and the raven of the wild. 

At 6 P. m., before the light of day had faded, we tra¬ 
versed a rough and troublesome ridge. Descending it, 
our course lay in a southerly direction along a road flanked 
on the left by low hills of red sandstone and bright, por¬ 
phyry. About an hour afterwards we came to a basalt 
field, through whose blocks we threaded our way painfully 
and slowly, for it was then dark. At 8 p. m. the camels 
began to stumble over the dwarf dykes of the wheat and 
barley fields, and presently we arrived at our halting- 
place, a large village called El Sufayna. The plain was 
already dotted with tents aud lights. We found the 
Baghdad Caravan, whose route here fulls into the Darb el 
Sharki. It consists of a few Berlins and Kurds, and col¬ 
lects the people of north-eastern Arabia, Wahhabis and 
others. They are escorted by the Agayl tribe and the 
fierce mountaineers of Jebel Sliomar. Scarcely was our 
tent pitched when the distant pattering of musketry and 
an ominous tapping of *the kettle-drum sent all my com¬ 
panions in different directions to inquire what • was the 
cause of quarrel. The Baghdad Cafila, though not more 
than 2000 in number, men, women, and children, had been 
proving to the Damascus Caravan, that, being perfectly 
ready to fight, they were not going to yield any point of 
precedence. From that time the two bodies encamped in 
different places. I never saw a more pugnacious assembly: 
a look sufficed for a quarrel. Once a Wahhabi stood in 
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front of us, and by pointing with his finger, and other in- • 
suiting gestures, showed his hatred to the chibouque, in 
which I was peaceably indulging. It was impossible to 
refrain from chastising his insolence by a polite and smiling 
offer of the offending pipe. This made him draw his - 
dagger without a thought; but it was sheathed again, for 
we all cocked our pistols, and these gentry prefer steel to 
lead. We had travelled about seventeen miles, and the 
direction of El Sufayna from our last halting-place was 
S.E. 5°. Though it was nightwhen we encamped, Shaykh 

quenched their thirst for three days. Tie returned in a 
depressed state, having been bled by the soldiery at the 
well to the extent of forty piastres, or about eight shillings, 
After supper we spread our rugs and prepared to rest. 
And here I first remarked the coolness of the nights, 
proving, at this season of the year, a considerable altitude 
above the sea. As a general rule the atmosphere stag¬ 
nated between sumrise^nd 10 a. h. } when a light wind 
rose. During the forenoon the breeze strengthened, and 
it gradually diminished through the afternoon. Often 
about sunset there was a gale accompanied by dry storms 
of dust. At El Sufayna, though there was no night- 
breeze and little dew, a blanket- was necessary, and the 
hours of darkness were invigorating enough to mitigate 
the effect of the sand and Simoom-ridden day. Before 
sleeping I was introduced to a namesake, one Shaykh 
Abdullah of Meccab. Having committed his SUigcluf to 
his son, a lad of fourteen, he had ridden forward on a 
dromedary, and had suddenly fallen ill. His objects in 
meeting me were to ask for some medicine, and a tempo¬ 
rary seat in my Shugduf; the latter I offered with plea- . 
sure, as the boy Mohammed was longing to mount a 
camel The Shaykh’s illness was nothing but weakness ; 
brought on by the hardships of the journey : he attributed \ 
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From 10 to 11 a.m. our course was southerly over a high 
table-laud, and wc afterwards traversed for five hours and 
a half a plain which bore signs of standing water. This 
day’s march was peculiarly Arabia. It was a desert 
peopled only with echoes^ a place of death for what little 
there is to die in it,—a wilderness where, to use my 
companion's phrase, there is nothing but He.* Nature, 
scalped, flayed, discovered her anatomy to the gazer’s eye. 
The horizon was a sea of mirage ; gigantic sand-coluams 

were huge piles of bare rock, standing detached upon the 
surface of sand and clay. Hero they appeared in oval 
lumps, heaped up with a semblance of symmetry; there 
a single boulder stood, with its narrow foundation based 
upon a pedestal of low, dome-shaped rock. All are of a 
pink coarse-grained granite, which flakes off in large crusts 
under the influence of the atmosphere. I remarked one 
block which could not measure less than thirty feet in 
height. Through these^enes wc travelled till about half¬ 
past 4 p.m., when the gams suddenly roared a halt. There 
was not a trace of human habitation around us: a few 
parched shrubs and the granite heaps were the only objects 
diversifying the hard clayey plain. Sliaykh Masud cor¬ 
rectly guessed the cause of our detention at the Inhospi¬ 
table C( halting-place of the Mutayr,” <c Cook your bread 
and boil your coffee,” said the old man; “the camels will 
rest for awhile and the gun sound'at nightfall.” 

We had passed over about eighteen miles of ground; 
and our present direction was S.W. 20° of El Sufayna. 

At half-past ten that evening we heard the signal for 
departure, and, as the moon was still young, we prepared 
for a hard night’s work. We took a south-westerly course, 
through what is. called a Waar—rough ground covered 
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seamed the surface, and wide 
m called by the Arabs “ Sab- 
; in the russet frame-work of 


long by an inch in depth, curled by the sun’s rays and 
overlying clay into which water had sunk. After our 
harassing night, day came on with a sad feeling of oppres- 

«In vain the sight, dejected to tlie ground, 


We were disappointed in our expectations of water, 
winch usually abounds near this station, as its name, “ El 

first convenient spot, and lost no time in stretching our 
cramped limbs upon the bosom of mother Earth. From 
the halting place of the Mutayr to El Ghadir is a march 
of about twenty miles, and the direction S.W. 21°. El 
Ghadir is an extensive plain, which probably presents the 
appearance of a lake after heavy rains. It is overgrown 
in parts with desert vegetation, and requires nothing but 
a regular supply of water to make it useful to man. On 
the east it is bounded by a wall of rock, at whose base are 
three wells, said to haVe been dug by the Caliph Ilarun. 
They are guarded by a Burj, or tower, which betrays 
symptoms of decay. 

In our anxiety to rest we had strayed from the Damascus 
Caravan into the mountaineers of Sbamar. Our Shaykh 
Masud manifestly did not like the company; for shortly 
after 3 p.m. lie insisted upon our striking the tent and re¬ 
joining the Hajj, which lay encamped about two miles 
distant in the western part of the basin. We loaded, 
therefore, and half an hour before sunset found ourselves 
in more congenial society. Tomy great disappointment. 




the last night s scenes, 
us, that I wondered h< 
: darkness. But the cai 


the ground. About five hours afterwards we crossed a 
high ridge, and saw below us the camp of the Caravan, not 
mora than two miles distant. As we approached it, a figure 
came running out to meet us. It was the boy Mohammed, 
who, heartily tired of riding a dromedary with his friend, 
and possibly hungry, hastened to inform my companion 
Abdullah that he would lead him $o his Shugduf and his 
son. The Shaykb, a little offended by the fact that for 
two days not a friend' nor an acquaintance had taken the 
trouble to see or to inquire about him, received Mohammed 
roughly; but the youth, guessing the grievance, explained 
it away by swearing that he and all the party had tried to 
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Shaykh Masud, when the latter insinuated sarcastically, | 
that if the former had teeth he would be. more intelli- i 
gible. The Arnaut in his rage seized a pole, raised it, ' 
and delivered a blow which missed the camel-man, but ; 
brought the striker headlpng to the ground. Masud ex- j 
claimed, with shrieks of rage, “ Have we come to this, : 
that every old dastard Turk smites us ? 5> Our party bad 
the greatest trouble to quiet the quarrelers. The Arab 
listened to us when we threatened him with the Pacha, 
But the Arnaut, whose rage was “ like red-hot steel,” 
would hear nothing but our repeated declarations, that 
unless he behaved more like a pilgrim, we should be com¬ 
pelled to leave him and his slave behind. 

On the 7th September, at 4 r. M., we left El Birlcat, and 
travelled eastwards over rolling ground thickly wooded. 
There was a network of footpaths through the thickets, 
and clouds obscured the moon; the- consequence was in¬ 
evitable loss of way. About 2 r. M. we began ascending 
hills in a south-westerly direction, and presently fell into i 
the bed of a large rock-girt Fiumara, which runs from 
cast to west. The sands were overgrown with saline and 
salsolaceous plants; the Coloquintida, which, having no 

small green leaf; the Bhazya stricta f; and a large luxu- . 


* Coloquintida ia here used, as in most parts of the East, medicinally. 
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with his own band.* When urged at El Zaribah to ride 
into Meccah, he swore that he would not leave the caravan 
till in sight of the walls ; and, fortunately for the pilgrims 
he kept his word. Presently the firing was heard far in our 

rear_the robbers having fled; the head of the column 

advanced, and the dense body of pilgrims opened out. 
Our forced halt was now exchanged for a flight. It re¬ 
quired much management to steer our desert-craft clear of 
danger; but Shaykh Masud was equal to the occasion. 
That many were lost was evident by the boxes and bag- 

taining the number of men killed and wounded: reports 
were contradictory, and exaggeration unanimous. The 
robbers were said to be 150 in number; their object was 

principal ambition was the‘boast “ We,'the Utaybah, on 
such and such a night stopped the Sultan’s Mahmal one 

At the beginning of the skirmish I had primed my pis¬ 
tols, and sat with them ready for use. But soon seeing 
that there was nothing to be done, and, wishing to make 
an impression, — nowhere does Bobadil now “go down” 
but in the East, — I called aloud for my supper. Shaykh 
mr, exanimate with fear, could not move. The boy Mo¬ 
hammed ejaculated only an “Oh, sir!” and the people 




































"We again mounted, and night completed our disappoint¬ 
ment. About 1 A.M. I was aroused by general excitement. 

0 the Sanctuary! ” exclaimed others; and all burst into loud 
“ Labbaykj” not unfrequently broken by sobs. I looked 
out from my litter, and saw by the .light of the southern 
stars the dim outlines of a large, city, a shade darker than 
the surrounding plain. We were passing over the last 
ridge by an artificial cut, called the Saniyat Ivutlaa.* The 
“winding path” is flanked on both sides by watch-towers, 
which command the “ Darb el Maala,” or road leading 
from the north into Meccnh. Thence we passed into the 
Maabidah (northern suburb), where the Sheriffs palace is 
built.f After this, on the left hand, came the deserted 
abode of the Sherif bin Aun, now said to be a “haunted 
house.”! Opposite to it lies the Jannat el Maala, the 
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holy cemetery of Meccah. Thence, turning to the right, 
we entered the Sulaymaniyah or Afghan quarter. Here 
the boy Mohammed, being an inhabitant of the Shamiyah 
or Syrian ward, thought proper to display some appre¬ 
hension. These two are on bad terms; children never 
meet without exchanging volleys of stones, and men fight 
furiously with quarter-staves. Sometimes, despite the 
terrors of religion, the knife and sabre are drawn. But 
these hostilities have tlieir code. If a citizen be killed, 
there is a subscription for blood-money. An inhabitant 
of one quarter, passing singly through another, becomes a 
guest; once beyond the walls, he is likely to be beaten to 
insensibility by his hospitable foes. 

At the Sulaymaniyah we turned off the main road into 
a by-way, and ascended by narrow lanes the rough 
heights of Jebel Hindi, upon which stands a small white¬ 
washed and crenellated building called a fort. Thence 
descending, we threaded dark streets, in places crowded 
with rude cots and duslry figures, and finally at 2 A. M. we 
found ourselves at the door of the boy Mohammed’s house. 

From Wady Laymun to Meccah the distance, according 
to my calculation, was about twcntyithree miles, the di- 
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towards the Kaabah, or Holy House, in the centre* 
They are of sufficient breadth to admit four or five persons 
,to walk abreast, and they are elevated about nine inches 
above the ground. Between these causeways, which are 
covered with fine gravel or sand, grass appears growing 
in several places, produced by the Zem Zem water oozing 
out of the jars which are placed in (on) the ground in long 
rows during the day.f There is a descent of eight or ten 
steps from the gates on the north side into the platform of 
the colonnade, and of three or four steps from the gates 
on the south side.” 

"Towards the middle of this area stands the Kaabah; 
it is 115 paces from the north colonnade, and 88 from the 
south. For this want of symmetry we may readily 
. account, the Kaabah having existed prior to the mosque, 
which was built around it, and enlarged at different 
periods. The Kaabah is an oblong massive structure, 
18 paces in length, 14 in breadth, and from 35 to 40 feet 
in height. $ It is constructed of the grey Meklca stone, 
in large blocks of different sizes joined together, in a 
























Ibn Jubayr declares the depth of the stone unknown, but that most 
“ Shibr" (the large span from the thumb to the little finger tip) broad, and 
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space under this Makam in front, and behind it the female 
Hadjys who visit the temple have their places assigned, to 
which they repair principally for the two evening prayers, 
few of them being seen in the mosque at the three other 
daily prayers: they also perform the Towaf, or walk 
round the Kaabah, but generally at night, though it is not 
uncommon to see them walking in the day-tune among the 

“ The present building which encloses Zem Zem stands 
close by the Makam Hanbaly, and was erected in a. h. 
1072 : it is of a square shape, and of massive construction, 
with an entrance to the north*, opening- into the room 
which contains the well. This room is beautifully orna¬ 
mented with marbles of various colors; and adjoining to 
it, but having a separate door, is a small room with a stone 
reservoir, which is always full of Zem Zem water. This 
the Hadjys get to drink by passing their hand with a cup 
through an iron grated opening, which serves as a window, 
into the reservoir, without entering the room. The mouth 
of the well is surrounded by a wall five feet in height and 
about ten feet in diameter. Upon this the people stand 

being so placed as to prevent their falling in. * In El Easy’s 
time there were eight marble basins in this room, for the 
purpose of ablution. 

“ On the north-east (south-east) side of Zem Zem stand 
two small buildings, one behind the other f, called El 
Kobbateyn; they are covered by domes painted in the 
same manner as the mosque, and in them are kept water- 
■jars, lamps, carpets, mats, brooms, and other articles used 






he had removed from hence to the place called Maajen, al- ■ 
ready mentioned. The stone is said to have yielded under 
the weight of’the Patriarch, and to preserve the impression 
of his foot still visible upon 'it; but no hadjy has ever 
seen itj, as the frame is always entirely covered with a 
brocade of red silk richly embroidered. Persons are con- 
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The eastern gates are the Greater Bah el Salam, through 
which the pilgrim enters the temple; it is close to the 
north-east angle. Next to it the Lesser Bab el Salam, 
with two small arches; thirdly, the Bab el Nabi, where 
the Prophet used to pass through from Khadijah’s house- 
and, lastly, near the south-east corner, the Bab All, or of 
the Beni Hashim, opening upon the street between Safa 
and Marwah. 

Beyond the north-eastern comer, in the northern wall, 
is the Bab Duraybah, a small entrance with one arch. 
Next to it, almost fronting the Kaabah, is the grand adit, 
Bab'el Ziyadah, also known as Bab el Naclwah. Here 
the colonnade,, projecting far beyond the normal line, forms 
a small square or hall supported by pillars, and a false 
colonnade of sixty-one columns leads to the true cloister 
of the Mosque. This portion of the building, being cool 
and shady, is crowded by the poor, the diseased, and the 
dying, during divine worship, and at other times by idlers, 
schoolboys, and merchants. Passing through* three ex¬ 
ternal arches, pilgrims descend by a flight of steps into the 
hall, where they deposit their slippers, it not being con¬ 
sidered decorous to hold them when circumambulating the 
Kaabah.* A broad pavement, in the shape of an irregular 
triangle, whose base is the cloister, leads to the circuit of 
the house. Next to the Ziyadah Gate is a small, single- 
arched entrance, “Bab Kutubi,” and beyond it one similar, 
the Bab el Ajlah (iUvc), also named El Basitiyah, from 
its proximity to the college of Abd el Basitah. Close to 
the north-west angle of the cloister is the Bab el Nadwah, 
anciently called Bab el Umrah, and now Bab el Atik, the 
Old Gate. Near this place and opening into the Kaabah, 

* An old pair of slippers is here what the “shocking bad hat” is at a 



stood the “ Town Hall ” (Dar el Nad wall), built by Kusay, 
for containing the oriflamme“El Liwa,” and as a council- 
chamber for the ancients of the city. 5 " 

In the western wall are three entrances. The single- 
arched gate nearest to the north angle is called Bab Beni 
Saham or Bab el Umrah, because pilgrims pass through it 
to the Tanim and the ceremony El Uinrah (Little Pilgrim¬ 
age). In the centre of the wall is the Bab Ibrahim, or 
Bab el Khayyatin (the Tailors’ Gate) ; a single arch lead¬ 
ing into a large projecting square, like that of the Ziyadah 
fmtvanee. but somewhat smaller. Near the south-west 
corner is a double-arched adit, the Bab el Widaa (« of 
Farewell ”): hence departing pilgrims issue forth from 
the temple. 

At the western end of the southern wall is the two- 
arched Bab Umm Hand, so called after the lady’s residence, 
when included in the Mosque. Nest to it is a similar 
building, "Bab Ujlan ”( \^ c )» which derives its name from 
the large college « Machasat Ujlansome call it Bah el 
Sheriff because it is opposite one of the palaces. After 
which, and also pierced with two arches, is the Bab el 
Jiyad (some erroneously spell it El Jihad, “ of. Religious 
War”), the gate leading to Jebel Jiyad, The next is also 
double arched, and called the Bab el Mujahid or El Pali- 
mali (“ of Mercy ”). Nearly opposite the Kaabah, and 
connected with the pavement by a raised line of stone, is 
the Bab el Safa, through which pilgrims now issue to per¬ 
form the ceremony “El Saif 1 it is a small and uncon- 
spicuous erection. Next to it is the Bab el Baghlah, 
with two arches; and close to the south-east angle of the 
Mosque the Bab Yunus, alias Bab Bazan, alias Bab el 
Zayt, alias Bab el Asharah, “ of the Ten*, because a 












MOSQUE. 


assembled within the temple. Upon a level with the ground 
floor of the colonnades and opening into them are small 
apartments formed in the walls, having the appearance 
of dangeons; these have remained the property of the 
Mosque while the houses above them belong to private 
individuals. They are let out to watermen, who deposit in 
them the Zem Zem jars, or to less opulent Hadjys who 
wish to live in the Mosque.* Some of the surrounding 

intended for puttie schools, as'their names of Medresa 

implies; they are now all let out to Iiadjys.” 

“ The exterior of the Mosque is adorned with seven 
minarets irregularly distributed:—1. Minaret of Bab el 
Omra(Ummh); 2. of Bab el Salam; 3. of Bab Aly; 
4. of Beb el Wodaa (Widaa); 5. of Medesa ICall (Knit) 
Bey; 6. of Beb el Zyadi; 7. of Medreset Sultan Soley- 
man.f They are quadrangular or round steeples, in no 
way differing from other minarets. The entrance to them 
is from the different buildings round the Mosque, which 

they adjoin.* A beautiful view of the busy crowd below 

is attained by ascending the most northern onc.”§ 
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Having described at length the establishment attached 
to the Mosque of El Medinali, I spare my readers a 
detailed account of the crowd of idLers that hang about 
the Meccan temple. The Kalb el Harem, or vice-intend- 
ant, is one Sayyid Ali, said to be of. Indian extraction; 
he is superior to all the attendants. There are about 
eighty eunuchs, whose chief, Serur Agha, was a slave of 
Mohammed Ali Pacha. Their pay varies from 100 to 
1000 piastres per mensem; it is, however, inferior to the 
Medinah salaries. The Imams, Muezzins, Khatibs, Zem 
Zemis, &c. &c., are under their respective Shaykhs who 
are of the Olema.* 

Briefly to relate the history of the Kaabah. 

The "House of Allah” is supposed to have been built 
and rebuilt ten times. 

The first origin of the idea is manifestly a symbolical 
allusion to the angels standing before the Almighty and 

celestial throng that ho was about to send a vicegerent on 
earth, they deprecated the design. Being reproved with 
these words, " God knoweth what ye know not,” and 
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toil. When the camels were unloaded appeared n dish of 
fine vermicelli, browned and powdered with loaf-sugar. 
The boy Mohammed, I, and Shaykh Nur, lost no time in 
exerting our right hands: and truly, after our hungry 
journey, we found the “ Kunafah ” delicious. After the 
meal we procured cots from a neighbouring coffee-house, 
and lay down, weary, and anxious^ to ^snatch an hour or 

perform our “'Tawaf el Kudum,” or “ Cireuraambulation 
of Arrival," at the Havam. 

Scarcely had the first smile of morning beamed upon 
tlie nigged head of Abu Kubays*, when we arose, bathed, 
and proceeded in our pilgrim-garb to the Sanctuary. We 
entered by the Bab el Ziyadah,' or principal northern door, 
descended two long flights of steps,, traversed the cloister, 
and stood in sight of the Bayt Allah. 

















the eastern angle of the Itaabah, in which is inserted the 
Black Stone, and, standing about ten yards from it, re- 
peated with upraised hands, “ There is no god hut Allah 

torious. There is no god hut Allah, without share"!! 
is the kingdom, to him bo praise, and he over all things is 
potent.” After which we approached as close as we could 
to the stone. A crowd of pilgrims preventing our touching 
it that time, we raised our hands to our ears, in the first 
position of prayer, and thou lowering them, exclaimed 
“ 0 Allah (I do this), in thy belief) and in verification of 
thy book, and in pursuance of thy Prophet’s example— 
may Allah bless him and preserve 1 O Allah, I extend 
my hand to thee, and great is my desire to thee! 0 accept 
thou my supplication, and diminish my obstacles, and pity 
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as If touehing it, recited the Takhir, tlic Talilil, and tbo 
Hamdilah, blessed the Prophet, and kissed the finger-tips 
of the right hand.* 

Then commenced the ceremony of “ Taw,-if,” or oir- 
cumamhulationf, our route being the “ Matitf,” — a low 
oval of polished granite immediately surrounding the 



worship tko Eternal Spirit. 
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After embracing the Mnltazem we repaired to the 
Shafei’s place of prayer near the Makam Ibrahim, and 
there recited two prostrations, technically called “ Siranat 
el Tawaf,” or the (Prophet’s) practice of cirGiunambiilation. 
The chapter repeated in the first was f< Say thou, 0 ye 
infidelsin the second, “ Say thou he is the one Gocl.” a 
We then went to the door of the building in which is 
Zem Zem: there I was condemned to another nauseous 
draught, and was deluged with two or three skinfuls of 
water dashed over my head on douche. This ablution 
causes sins to fall from the spirit like dustf During the 
potation we prayed, et 0 Allah, verily I beg of thee plen¬ 
tiful daily bread, and profitable learning, and the healing 
of every disease !” Then we returned towards the Black- 
Stone, stood far away opposite, because unable to touch 
it, ejaculated the Takbir, the Tahlil, and the Hanxlilali, 
and thoroughly worn out with scorched feet and a burning 
head,—'both extremities, it must be remembered, were 
bare, and various delays had detained us till ten a.m.,— 
T left the Mosque.f 

lodging in his mother’s house. She, being a widow and 
a lone woman, had made over for the season all the apart- 

type, vulture-faccd, kite-clawed, with a laugh like a hyena, 
and a mere shell of body. He regarded me with no fa- 
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granite, tire size of a small bean.* Then, weary with 
emotion and exertion, all lay down except tire boy 
Mohammed, who preceded us to find encamping ground 
at Muna. Old Ali, in lending his mule, made the most 
stringent arrangements with the youth about the exact 
place and the exact hour of meeting — an act of simplicity 
at which X could not but smile. The night was by no 
means peaceful or silent. Lines of camels passed' us every 

near dawn. Pilgrims ought to have nighted at the 
Mosque, but, as in Burckhardt’s time, so in mine, baggage 
was considered to be in danger hereabouts, and con¬ 
sequently most of the devotees spent the sermon hours in 
brooding.over their boxes. 
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CHAP. XXX. 


TEE CEREMONIES OF THE YAUJI NAHR, OR THE 


At dawn, on the Eed el Kurban (10th Zu’l Hijjah, 
■Wednesday, 14th Sept.) a gun warned us to lose no time; 
we arose hurriedly, and started up the Bata Muhassir to 
Mima. By this means we lost at Muzdalifah the “ Salat 
el EccI,” or “Festival Prayers,” the great solemnity of 
the Moslem year, performed by all the community at day¬ 
break. My companion was so anxious to reach Meccnli, 
that he would not hear of devotions. About 8 a. m. we 
entered the village, and looked for the boy Mohammed in 
vain. Old Ali was dreadfully perplexed : a host of high¬ 
born Turkish pilgrims were, he said, expecting him ; his 
mule was missing, — could never appear,— he must be 
late,—should probably never reach Meccah,—what would 
become of him? I began by administering admonition to 
the mind diseased; but signally failing in a cure, amused 
myself with contemplating the world from my Shugduf, 
leaving the office of directing it to the old Zem Zemi. 
Now lie stopped, then he pressed forward; here he thought 

time be would “nakh” the camel to await, in patience, 
his supreme hour ; at another, half mad with nervousness, 
he would urge the excellent Masud to hopeless inquiries. 
Finally, by good fortune, we found one of the boy 
Mohammed’s cousins, who led us to an enclosure called 
Hosli el Uzam, in the southern portion of the Muna Basin, 



































Although there were in the Kaabah but a few attend- 
ants engaged in preparing it for the entrance of pilgrims?, 
the windowless stone walls and the choked-up door made 
it worse than the Piombi of Venice; the perspiration 
trickled in large drops, and I thought with horror wliat it 
must be when tilled with a mass of jostling and crushing 
fanatics. Our devotions consisted of a two-bow prayer j, 
followed by long supplications at the Shami (west) corner, 



The boy Mohammed told me that the total expense would 
be seven dollars. At the same time he had been indulging 
aloud in his favorite rhodomontade. boasting of my great¬ 
ness, and had declared me to be an Indian pilgrim, a race still 




























by Tobba the Himyarite when he Judaized* If , T e 
accept this fact, which is vouched for by oriental history, 
we are led to the conclusion that the children of Israel 
settled at Meceah had connected the temple with their own 
faith, and, as a corollary, that the prophet of El Islam in¬ 
troduced their apocryphal traditions into his creed. The 
pagan Arabs did not remove the coverings: the old and 
torn Kistvah was covered with a new cloth, and the weight 
threatened to crush the building.f From the time of 
Kusay, tire Kaabah was veiled by subscription, till Abu 
Eabiat el Mugbayrah bin Abdillah, who, having acquired 
great wealth by commerce, offered to provide the Iliswah 
on alternate years, and thereby gained the name of El Adi. 
The Prophet preferred a covering of fine Yemen cloth, 
and directed the expense to be defrayed by the Bayt el 
Mai, or public treasury. Omar chose Egyptian linen, 
ordering the Kiswali to be renewed every year, and the 
old covering to he distributed among the pilgrims. In the 
reign of Osman, the Kaabah was twice clothed, in winter 
and summer. For the former season, it received a Komis, 
or Tobe (shirt of brocade), with an Izav, or veil; for the 
latter a suit of fine linen. Muawiyah at first supplied 
linen and brocade; he afterwards exchanged the former 
for striped Yemen stuff, and ordered Shaybah bin Usman 
to strip the Kaabah, and perfume the walls with Khaluk. 
Shaybah divided the old Kiswah among the pilgrims, and 
Abdullah bin Abbas did not object to this distribution.;: 

^ The pyramids, it is said, were covered from base to summit wish yellow 
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to the Mosque El Hasanayn, where it is lined, sewn, and 
prepared for the journey.* 

After quitting the Kaabah, I returned home exhausted, 
and washed with henna and warm water, to mitigate the 
pain of the sun-scalds upon my arms, shoulders, and 
breast. The house was empty, all the Turkish' pilgrims 
being still at Muna, and the Kabirah —the old lady — 
’ received me with peculiar attention. I was ushered.into 
an upper room, whose teak wainscotings, covered with 
Cufic and other inscriptions, large carpets, and ample 
Diwans still showed a ragged splendor. The family had 
« seen better days,” the Sherif Ghalib having confiscated 

the past into the present. In the “ drawing-room,” which 
the Turkish colonel occupied when at' Meccah, the 
Kabirah supplied me with a pipe, coffee, cold water, and 
breakfast. I won her heart by praising the graceless boy 
Mohammed; like all mothers, she dearly loved the scamp 
of the family. 'When he entered, and saw his maternal 
parent standing near me, with only the end of her veil 
drawn over her mouth, he began to scold her with divers 

the hall!” he exclaimed. « O, my son?” rejoined the 
Ivabirah, “fear Allah, thy mother is in years!”—and 
truly she was so, being at least fifty. “ A-a-h! ” sneered 
the youth, who had formed, as boys of the world must do, 
or appear to do, a very low estimate of the sex. The old 
lady understood the drift of the exclamation, and departed 
with a half laughing “ May Allah disappoint thee!” She 

* Mr. Lane (Mod. Egypt- vol. iii. chap. 25.) has given an ample and 
from “ Khalil Effendi ” of Cairo, a professor of Arabic, and an excellent 




and having heard that I had not yet sacrificed a sheep at 
Muna, enjoined me to return and perform without delay 
that important rite. 

After resuming our laical toilette, and dressing gaily for 
the great festival, we mounted our asses about the cool of 
the afternoon, and, returning to Muna, found the tent full 
of visitors. Ali ibn Ya Sin, the Zem Zcmi, had sent me 

the customary dollar. With him were several Meccans, 
one of whom spoke excellent Persian. We sat clown, and 
chatted together for an hour; and I afterwards learned 
from the boy Mohammed, that all hud pronounced me to 
be an “ Ajami.” After their departure we debated about 
the victim, which is only a Sunnat, or Practice of the 
Prophet.* It is generally sacrificed immediately after the 
first lapidation, and we had already been guilty of delay. 
Under these circumstances, and considering the meagre 
condition of my purse, I would not buy a sheep, but 
contented myself with watching my neighbours. They 
gave themselves great trouble, especially a large party of 
Indians pitdhecl near us, to buy the victim cheap ; but the 
Bedouins were not less acute, and he was happy who paid 

tributing to buy a lean ox. None but the Shcrif and the 
principal dignitaries slaughtered camels. The pilgrims 
dragged their victims to a smooth rock near the Akabah, 
above which stands a small open pavilion, whose sides, red 
with fresh blood, showed that the prince and his attendants 
had been busy at sacrifice.f Others stood before their 
tents, and, directing the victim’s face towards the Kaabah, 


pilgrimage 
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SACRIFICES AT MUNA. 

cut its throat, ejaculating, “Bismillah! Allahu Akbar ! n * 
The boy Mohammed sneeringly directed my attention to 

the Indians, who, being a mild race, bad hired an Arab 

butcher to do the deed of blood; and he aroused all Shaykh 
Nur’s ire by his taunting comments upon the chicken- 
heartedness of the men of Hind.. It is considered a meri- 

portion of its flesh. Parties of Takruri might be seen, 
sitting yulture-like, contemplating the sheep and goats; 
and no sooner was the signal given, than they fell upon the 
bodies, and cut them up without removing them. The 
surface [of the valley soon came to resemble the dirtiest 
slaughter-house, and my prescient soul drew bad auguries 
for the future. 

We had spent a sultry afternoon in the basin of Muna, 
which is not unlike a volcanic crater, an Aden closed up 
at the sea-side. Towards night the occasional puffs of 
Simoom ceased, and through the air of deadly stillness a 
mass of purple nimbus, bisected by a thin grey lirfe of 
mist-cloud, rolled down upon us from the Taif hills. 
When darkness gave the signal, most of the pilgrims 
pressed towards the square in front of the Muna Mosque, 
to enjoy the pyrotechnics and the discharge of cannon. 
But during the spectacle came on a windy storm, whose 
lightnings, flashing their fire from pole to pole, paled the 
rockets, and whose thunderings, re-echoed by the rocky 
hills, drowned the puny artillery of man. We were dis¬ 
appointed in our hopes of rain. A few huge drops 
pattered upon the plain and sank into its thirsty entrails; 

whirlwind. 
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deep, and completely splitting the stone in knife-shape, 
notes the spot where Ibrahim’s blade fell when the arch¬ 
angel Gabriel forbade him to slay Ismail his son. The 
second compartment contains a diminutive hypogeum (b). 
In this cave the patriarch sacrificed the victim, which 
gives the place a name. We descended by a flight of 
steps, and under the stifling ledge of rock found mats and 
praying-rugs, which, at this early hour, were not over¬ 
crowded. We followed the example of the patriarchs, and 
prayed a two-bow prayer in each of the enclosures. After 
distributing the usual gratification, we left the place, and 
proceeded to mount the hill, in hope of seeing some of the 
apes said still to haunt the heights. These animals are 
supposed by the Meccans to have been Jews, thus trans¬ 
formed for having broken the Sabbath by hunting.* 
They abound in the elevated regions about Arafat and 
Taif, where they are caught by mixing the juice of the 
Asclepias and narcotics with dates and other sweet bait.f 
The Hojazi ape is a hideous cynoccphalus, with small eyes 
placed close together, and almost hidden by a dispropor¬ 
tionate snout; a greenish-brown coat, long arms, and a 
stern of lively pink, like fresh meat. They are docile, and 
are said to be fond of spirituous liquors, and to display an 
inordinate affection for women. El Masudi tells about 
them a variety of anecdotes. According to him, their 
principal use in Hind and Chin was to protect kings from 
poison, by eating suspected dishes. The Bedouins have 
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tion*, and visited the coffee-houses. The shops were 
closed early, but business was transacted in places of 
public resort till midnight. We entered the houses of 
numerous acquaintances, who accosted my companion, and 
were hospitably welcomed with pipes and coffee. The 
first question always was “Who is this pilgrim?” and 
more than once the reply, “An'Afghan/' elicited the 
language of my own country, which I could no longer 
speak. Of this phenomenon, however, nothing was 
thought: many Afghans settled in India know not a 
word of Pushtu, and even above the Passes many of the 
townspeople are imperfectly acquainted with it. The 
Meccans, in consequence of their extensive intercourse 
with strangers and habits of travelling, are admirable 
conversational linguists. They speak Arabic remarkably 
well, and with a volubility surpassing the most lively 




of our continental nations. Persian, Turkish, and Hin- 
dostanee are generally known; and the Mutawwifs, who 
devote themselves to particular races of -pilgrims, soon 
becomo masters of the language. 

Returning homewards, we were called to a spot by the 
clapping of hands * and the loud sound of song. We 
found a crowd of Bedouins surrounding a group engaged 
in their favorite occupation of dancing. The perform¬ 
ance is wild in the extreme, resembling rather the hopping 
of hears than the inspirations of Terpsichore. The by¬ 
standers joined in the song; an interminable recitative, 
as usual, in the minor key, and— Orientals are admirable 
tTbe- it sou 6 IP 

“LdYayha! LaYayha!” 

to which no one could assign a meaning. At other times 
they sang something intelligible. For instance: — 





KUFAYHAH, 


meaning, to be discovered when the Arabs learn to write 

tion, called Kufay hah, rivalled the song. The dancers raised 
both arms high above their heads, brandishing a dagger, 
pistol, or some other small weapon. They followed each 
other by hops, on one or both feet, sometimes indulging 
in the most demented leaps; whilst the bystanders clapped 
with their palms a more enlivening measure. This I was 
told is especially their war-dance. They have other 
forms, which my eyes were not fated to see, Amongst 
the Bedouins of El Hejaz, unlike the Somali and other 
African races, the sexes never mingle: the girls may 
dance together, but it would be disgraceful to perform in 
the company of men. 

After so much excitement we retired to rest, and slept 
soundly. 

On Friday, the 12th Zu’l Hijjah, the camels appeared, 
according to order, at early dawn, and they were loaded 
with little delay. We were anxious to enter Meccah in 
time for the sermon, and I for one was eager to escape 
the now pestilential air of Muna. 

Literally, the land stank. Five or six thousand animals 
had been slain and cut up in this Devil’s Punch-bowl. I 
leave the reader to imagine the rest. The evil might be 
avoided by building “ abattoirs,” or, more easily still, by 
digging long trenches, and by ordering all pilgrims, under 
pain of mulct, to sacrifice in the same place. Unhappily, 
the spirit of El Islam is opposed to these precautions 
of common sense. Cf Inshallah ” and <e Kismat M take the 
place of prevention and cure.. And at Meccah, the head¬ 
quarters of the faith, a desolating attack of cholera is pre¬ 
ferred to the impiety of “ flying in the face of Providence,” 
and the folly of endeavouring to avert inevitable decrees. 

Mounting our camels, and led by Masud, we entered 
Muna by the eastern end, and from the litter threw the re- 













pilgrimage lasted, said they, no mal de pays came to 
trouble them; but, its excitement over, they could think 
of nothing but their wives and children. Long-drawn 
faces and continual sighs evidenced nostalgia. At last 
the house became a scene of preparation. Blue china-ware 
and basketed bottles of Zcm Zem water appeared stand¬ 
ing in solid columns, and pilgrims occupied themselves in 
hunting for mementos of Mcccah, drawings, combs, balm, 
henna, tooth-sticks, aloe-wood, turquoises, coral, and 
motber-o’-pearl rosaries, shreds of Kiswat-cloth and fine 
Abas, or cloaks of camels’-wool. It was not safe to mount 
the stairs without shouting« Tarik ” — Out of the way! — 
at every step, or peril of meeting face to face some 
excited fair.* The lower floor was crowded with pro- 
vision-vendors; and the staple article of conversation 























sunset. After this it was necessary to return home and 
prepare for supper — dinner it would be called in the 
West. The meal concluded, I used to sit for a time out¬ 
side the street-door in great dignity, upon a broken-backed 
black-wood chair, traditionally said to have been left in the 
house by one of the princes of Delhi, smoking a Shishab, 
and drinking sundry cups of strong green tea with a slice 
of lime, a fair substitute for milk. At this hour the seat 
was as in a theatre, but the words of the actors were of a 
nature somewhat too Fescennine for a respectable public. 
After nightfall we either returned to the Haram or retired 
to rest. Our common dormitory wa3 the flat roof of the 
house; under each cot stood a water-gugglet; and all slept, 
as must be done in the torrid lands, on and not in bed. 

I sojourned at Meccah but a short time, and, as usual 
with travellers, did not see the best specimens of the po¬ 
pulation. The citizens appeared to me more civilised 
and more ficious than those of El Medinah. They often 


and—“ qui multum pereermatur, raro sanctifiuatur ”—• 
become a worldly-wise, God-forgetting, and Mammonish 
sort of folk. <c Tnf w’ asaa, w’ aamil el Saba ” —- “ Cir¬ 
cumambulate and run (i. e. between Safa and Marwah) and 
do the seven (deadly sins)” —is a satire popularly levied 
against them. Heuce, too, the proverb “El Haram f il 
Haramayn”—“Evil (dwelleth) in the two Holy (Cities);” 
and no wonder, since plenary indulgence is so easily se¬ 
cured.* The pilgrim is forbidden, or rather dissuaded, 
from abiding at Meccah after the rites, and wisely. Great 
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His house is luxuriously furnished, entertainments are 
frequent, and the junketings of the women make up a 
heavy bill at the end of the year. It is a common prac¬ 
tice for the citizen to anticipate the pilgrimage season by 
falling into the hands of the usurer. If he be in luck, he 
catches and “ skins ” one or more of the richest Hajis. i 

On the other hand, should fortune fail him, he will feel f 

least 50 per cent., the simple and the compound forms of 
which are equally familiar to the wily Sarraf.* 

their pride and coarseness of language. They look upon 
themselves as the cream of earth’s sons, and resent with 
extreme asperity the least slighting word concerning the 
Holy City and its denizens. They plume themselves 
upon their holy descent, their exclusion of Infidels }, their 
Btrict fastings, their learned men, and their purity of lan¬ 
guage. § In fact, their pride shows itself at every 
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moment; but it is not the pride which makes a man too 
proud to do “ dirty work.” My predecessor did not re¬ 
mark their scurrility: he seems, on the contrary, rather 
to commend them for respectability in this point. If he 
be correct, the present generation has degenerated. The 
Meccans appeared to me distinguished, even in this foul- 
mouthed East, by the superior licentiousness of their 
language. Abuse was bad enough in the streets, but in 
the house it became intolerable. Tbe Turkish pilgrims 
remarked, but they were too proud to notice it. The boy 
Mohammed and one of his tall cousins at last transgressed • 
the limits of my endurance. They had been abusing 
each other vilely one day at the house-door about dawn, 
when I administered the most open reprimand; “In my 
country (Afghanistan) we hold this to be the hour of 
prayer, the season of good thoughts, when men remember 
Allah; even the Kafir doth not begin the day with curses 
and abuse.” The people around approved, and even the 
offenders could not refrain from saying, “Thou hast 
spoken truth, 0 Effendi ! ” Then the bystanders began, 
as usual, to “ improve the occasion.” “ See,” they ex¬ 
claimed, “this Sulaymani gentleman, he is not the son 
of a Holy City, and yet he teacbeth you —ye, the 
children of the Prophet!—repent and fear Allah!” 
They replied, “Yerily wc do repent, and Allah is a 
Pardoner and the Merciful!”—were silent for an hour, 
and then abused each other more foully than before. 
Yet it is a good point in the Meccan character, that it is 
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path of " Allah’s friend.” At Arafat the good Moslem 
worships in imitation of the “Pure of Allah;”* and 
when hurling stones and curses at the three senseless 
little buttresses which commemorate the appearance of 
the fiend, the materialism of the action gives to its senti¬ 
ment all the strength and endurance of reality. The 
supernatural agencies of pilgrimage are carefully and 
sparingly distributed. The angels who restore the stones 
from Muna to Muzdalifah, the heavenly host whose 
pinions cause the ICaabah’s veil to rise and wave, and the 
mysterious complement of the pilgrims’ total at the 
Arafat sermon, all belong to the category of spiritual 
creatures walking earth unseen,—a poetical tenet, not 
condemned by Christianity. The MeccaDS are, it is true, 
to be reproached with their open Mammon-worship, at 
times and at places the most sacred and venerable; but 
this has no other effect upon the pilgrims than to excite 
disgust and open reprehension. Here, however, we see 
no such silly frauds as heavenly fire drawn from a phos¬ 
phor-match ; nor do two rival churches fight in the flesh 
with teeth and nails, requiring the contemptuous inter¬ 
ference of an infidel power to keep around order. Here 
we see no fair dames staring with their glasses “ braqu6s ” 
at the Head of the Church, or supporting exhausted 
nature with the furtive sandwich, or carrying pampered 
curs who, too often, will not be silent, or scrambling and 
squeezing to,hear theatrical music, reckless of the fate of 
the old lady who — on such occasions there is always one 
— has been “ thrown down and cruelly trampled upon by 
the crowd.” If the Meccan citizens are disposed to scoff 
at the wild Takruri, they do it not so publicly or shame¬ 
lessly as the Roman jeering with ribald jest at the fana¬ 
ticism of strangers from the bogs of Ireland. Finally, at 








would now offer no obstacle to a European traveller. I 
would strongly dissuade a friend from making the attempt. 
It is true that the Frank is no longer, as in Capt. Head's 
day t, insulted when he ventures out of the Meccan Gate 
of Jeddah; and that our vice-consuls and travellers are 
allowed, on condition that their glance do not pollute the 
shrine, to visit Taif and the regions lying eastward of the 
Holy City. Neither the Pacha nor the Sherif would, in 
these days, dare to enforce, in the case of an Englishman, 
the old law, a choice thrice offered between circumcision 
and death. But the first Bedouin who caught sight of 
the Frank’s hat would not deem himself a man if lie did 
not drive a bullet through the wearer’s head. At the 
pilgrimage season disguise is easy, on account of the vast 
and varied multitudes which visit Meccah, exposing the 
traveller only to “stand the buffet with knaves who smell 
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prayed there. Again remounting, we issued through the 
Bab el Safa towards the open country X.E. of the city. 
The way was crowded with pilgrims, on foot as well as 

mounted, and their loud Labbayks distinguished those 

engaged in the Umrah rite from the many whose business 
was with the camp of the Damascus caravan. At about 

half a mile from the city we passed on the left a huge heap 

of stones, where my companions stood and cursed. This 
grim-looking cairn is popularly believed to note the place 
of the well where Abu Lahab laid an ambuscade for the 
Prophet. This wicked uncle stationed there a slave, with 
orders to throw headlong into the pit the first person who 
approached him, and privily persuaded his nephew to visit 
the spot at night: after a time, anxiously hoping to hear 
that the deed had been done, Abu Labab incautiously 
drew nigh, and was precipitated by his own bravo into 
the place of destruction* Hence the well-known saying 
in Islam, ct "VVhoso diggeth a well for liis brother shall fall 
into it himself.” We added our quota of stones t, and 
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proceeding, saw the Jeddah road spanning the plain like a 
white ribbon. In front of ns the highway was now lined 
with coffee-tents, before which effeminate dancing-boys 
performed to admiring Syrians: a small whitewashed 
“ Bungalow,” the palace of the Emir el Ilajj, lay on the 
left, and all around it clustered the motley encampment of j 
his pilgrims. After cantering about three miles from the | 
city, we reached the Alamayn, or two pillars that limit the } 
Sanctuary; and a little beyond it, ia the small settlement, 
popularly called El Umrah.* Dismounting here, we sat 

the moonlit night, and an hour of “ ICayf,” in the sweet 
air of the desert. 

Presently the coffee-tent keeper, after receiving pay¬ 
ment, brought us water for ablution. This preamble 
over, we entered the principal chapel; an unpretending 
building, badly lighted, spread with dirty rugs, full of 

Isha, or night devotions, and then a two-bow prayer in 
honor of the Ihramf, after which we distributed gratuities 
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or vow of tlie rite El Sai, or the running.* After Tahlil, 
Takhir, and Talbiyat, we raised our hands in the sup¬ 
plicatory position, and twice repeated f, “ There is no god 
but Allah, alone, without partner; his is the kingdom, 
unto him be praise; he giveth life and death, he is alive 
and perisheth not; in his hand is good, and he over all 
things is omnipotent.” Then, with the donkey-boys 
leading our animals and a stout fellow preceding us with 
lantern and a quarter-staff to keep off the running Be¬ 
douins, camel-men, and riders of asses, we descended Safa, 
and walked slowly down the street El Masaa, towards 
Manvah.J During our descent we recited aloud, “0 
Allah, cause me to act according to the Sunnat of thy 
Prophet, and to die in his faith, and defend me from 
errors and disobedience by thy mercy, 0 most Merciful of 
the Merciful!” Arrived at what is called the Batn el 
“Wady (Belly of the Vale), a place now denoted by the 
Milayn el Akhzarayn (the two green pillars §), one fixed 
in the eastern course of the Haram, the other in a house 
on the right side [|, we began the running by urging on 
our beasts. Here the prayer was, “ O Lord, pardon and 
pity, and pass over what thou knowest, for thou art the 
most dear and the most generous 1 Save us from hell-fire 
safely, and cause us safely to enter Paradise! O Lord, 
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scribed to the Jannat el Maala, the sacred cemetery of 
Meccah. A rough wall, with a poor gateway, encloses a 
patch of barren and grim-looking ground, at the foot of the 

El Akabah, the gap through which Khalid bin Walid 
entered Meccah with the triumphant Prophet. Inside are 
a few ignoble, whitewashed domes: all are of modern con¬ 
struction, for here, as at El Bakia, further north, the 
Wahhabis indulged their levelling propensities. The rest 
of the ground shows some small enclosures belonging to 
particular houses, — equivalent to our family vaults, —and 
the ruins of humble tombs, lying in confusion, whilst a 
few parched aloes spring from between the bricks and 

This cemetery is celebrated in local history: here th'c 
body of Abdullah bin Zubayr was exposed by order of 
Hajjaj bin Yusuf; and the number of saints buried in\it 
has been so numerous, that even in the twelfth century 
many had fallen into oblivion. It is visited by the citizens 
on Fridays, and by women on Thursdays, to prevent that 
meeting of sexes which in the East is so detrimental to . 
public decorum. I shall he sparing in my description of 
the Maala ceremonies, as the prayers, prostrations, and 

* The aloe here, as in Egypt, m hung, like the dried crocodile, over luffees 
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superintended our devotions; at tlie end of which she 
sprinkled rosewater upon my face. When asked for a 
cool draught she handed me a metal saucer, whose con¬ 
tents smelt strongly of mastic, earnestly directing me to 
drink it in a sitting posture. This tomb she informed ub 
* s the property of a single woman, who visits it every 
evening, receives the contributions of the Faithful, prays, 
sweeps the pavement, and dusts the furniture. We left 
five Piastres for this respectable maiden, and gratified the 
officious crone with another shilling. She repaid us by 
signalling to some score of beggars that a rich pilgrim bad 
entered the Maala, and their importunities fairly drove me 
out of the hallowed walls. 

Leaving the Jannat el Maala, we returned towards the 
town, and halted on the left side of the road, at a mean 
building called the Masjid el Jinn (of the Genii). Here 
was revealed the seventy-second chapter of the Koran, 
called after the name of the mysterious fire-dralces who 
paid fealty to the Prophet. Descending a flight of steps, 
—for this mosque, like all ancient localities at Meccah, is 
as much below as above ground, — we entered a small 
apartment containing water-pots for drinking and all the 
appurtenances of ablution. In it is shown the Mauza el 
Khatt (place of the writing), where Mohammed wrote a 
letter to Abu Masud after tlie homage of the Genii. A 
second and interior flight of stone steps led to another di¬ 
minutive oratory where the Prophet used to pray and 
receive the archangel Gabriel. Having performed a pair 
of bows, which caused the perspiration to burst forth as if 
in a Russian bath, I paid a few Piastres, and issued from 
the building with much satisfaction. 

We had some difficulty in urging our donkeys through 
the crowded street, called the Zukak el Hajar. Presently 
we arrived at the Bayt el Haby, the Prophet’s old house, 
in which he lived with the Sitt Khadijah. Here, says 
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Burckhardt, the Lady Jjatimati nrst saw the light * ; ana 
here, according to Ibn Jubayr, Hasan and Husayn were 
born. Dismounting at the entrance we descended a deep 
flight of steps, and found ourselves in a spacious hall, 
vaulted, and of better appearance than most of the sacred 
edifices at Meccah. In the centre, and well railed round, 
stood a closet of rich green and gold stuffs, in shape not 
unlike an umbrella-tent. A surly porter guarded the 
closed door, which some respectable people vainly at¬ 
tempted to open by honeyed words : a whisper from Ab¬ 
dullah solved the difficulty. I was directed to lie at full 
length upon my stomach, and to kiss a black-looking stone 
—said to be the lower half of the Lady latiraah’s quernf 
—fixed at the bottom of a basin' of the same material. 
Thence we repaired to a corner, and recited a two-bow 
at the place where the Prophet used to pray the Sunnat 
and the Nafilab, or supererogatory devotions. | 

homewards, and on the way we passed through the princi¬ 
pal slave-market. It is a large street roofed with matting, 
and full of coffee-houses. The merchandise sat in rows, 
parallel with the walls. The prettiest girls occupied the 
highest benches, below them were the plain, and lowest 
of all the boys. They were all gaily dressed in pink 
and other light-coloured muslins, with transparent veils 
over their heads j and, whether from the effect of such 
unusual splendor, or from the reaction succeeding to their 
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and dates of the finest flavour.* The dinner concluded 
with a pillaw of boiled rice and butter; for the easier dis¬ 
cussion of which we were provided with carved wooden 

Arabs ignore the delightful French art of prolonging 
a dinner. After washing your hands, you sit down, throw 
an embroidered napkin over your knees, and with a 
“ Bismillab,” by way of grace, plunge your hand into the 
attractive dish, changing ad libitum, occasionally sucking 
your finger-tips as boys do lollipops, and varying that 
diversion by cramming a chosen nrnrsel into a friend’s 
mouth. When your hunger is satisfied you do not sit for 
your companions; you exclaim “A1 Hamd!” edge away 
from the tray, wash your bauds and mouth with soap, dis¬ 
play signs of repletion, otherwise you will be pressed to 
eat more, seize your pipe, sip your coffee, and take your 

together after dinner —the evening prayer cuts short the 
seance. Before we arose to take leave of Ali bin Ya Sin 
a boy ran into the room, and displayed those infantine 
civilities which in the East are equivalent to begging for 
a present. I slipped a dollar into his hand; at the sight 
of which he, veritable little Meccan, could not contain his 
joy. “The Iiiyal!” he exclaimed; “the Eiyal! look, 
grandpa’, the good Effendi has given me a Eiyal I” The 
old gentleman’s eyes twinkled with emotion: he saw how 
easily the money had slipped from my fingers, and he 
fondly hoped that he had not seen the last piece. ef Verily 
thou art a good young man !” he ejaculated, adding fer¬ 
vently, as prayers cost nothing, " May Allah further all 


he pilgrimage season the for 




thy desires.” A gentle patting of the back evidenced 
high approval. 

I never saw old Ali after that evening, but entrusted’ 
to the boy Mohammed what was considered a just equiva- 
ent for his services. 








leave of me, though without embracm 
Issuing into the open plain, I felt a 
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CONVERSATION WITH A ONE-EYED LINGUIST 

in force, the effect of an order that pilgrims must not pro¬ 
ceed singly upou this road. Coffee-houses and places of 
refreshment abounding, we halted every five miles to re¬ 
fresh ourselves and the donkeys.* At sunset we prayed 
near a Turkish guard-house, where one of the soldiers 
kindly supplied me with water for ablution. 

Before nightfall I was accosted, in Turkish, by a one- 






























forms the eastern approach to Jeddah, we entered the for¬ 
tified Bab Makkah. Allowing eleven hours for onr actual 
march,~we halted about three,-those wonderful don¬ 
keys had accomplished between forty-four and forty-six 
miles f, generally of deep sand, in one night. And they 
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passed the archway of Jeddah almost as nimbly as when 
they left Meccah. 

Shaykh Nur had been ordered to take rooms for me in 
a vast pile of madrepore, once the palace of Mohammed 
bin Aun, and now converted into a Wakalah. Instead of 
so doing, Indian-like, he had made a gipsy encampment in | 
the square opening upon the harbour. After administering t! 
the requisite correction, I found a mom that would suit 
me. In less than an hour it was swept, sprinkled with 
water, spread with mats, and made as comfortable as its 
capability admitted. At Jeddah I felt once more at f 
home. The British flag was a restorative, and the sight j 
of the sea acted as a tonic. The Mahavattas were not far ' 
wrong when they kept their English captives out of reach 
of the ocean, declaring that we are an amphibious race, to 
whom the wave is a home. After a clay’s repose at*the 
Caravanserai, the camel-man and donkey-boy clamouring 
for money, and I not having more than tenpence of bor- ; 

consulate a draft given to me by the Royal Geographical I 
Society. With some trouble I saw Mr. Cole, who, suffer¬ 
ing from fever, was declared to be “ not at home.” His I 
dragoman did by no moans admire my looks; in fact, the 
general voice of the household was against me. After 
some fruitless messages, I sent up an imploring scrawl to 
Mr. Cole, who decided upon admitting the importunate 
Afghan. An exclamation of astonishment and a hos¬ 
pitable welcome followed my self-introduction as an officer 
of the Indian army. Amongst other things, the vice- 
consul informed me that, m divers discussions with the 
Turks about the possibility of an Englishman finding his 
way en cachette to Meccah, he had asserted that his com¬ 
patriots could do everything, even pilgrim to the Holy 
City. The Moslems politely assented to the first, but 
denied the second part of the proposition. Mr. Cole pro- 
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have been translated by the author of "Life in Abyssi¬ 
nia.” Abdulkerim, writing in 1742, informs us that the 
French had a factory at Jeddah; and in 1760, when 
Bruce revisited the port, he found the East India Com¬ 
pany in possession of a post, whence they dispersed their 
merchandise over the adjoining regions. But though the 
English were at an early epoch of their appearance in the 
East received here with especial favour, I failed to procure 
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salutation was quite uncalled for. Having prayed here, 1 
and at the head, where a few young trees grow, we walked i 
along the side of the two parallel dwarf walls which de¬ 
fine the outlines of the body: they are about six paces 
apart, and between them, upon Eve’s neck, are two tombs, 
occupied, I was told, by Usman Pacha and his son, who l 
repaired the Mother’s sepulchre. I could not help re- I 
marking to the boy Mohammed, that if our first parent 
measured 120 paces from head to waist, and 80 from waist j 
to heel, she must have presented much the appearance of 
a duck. To this the youth replied, flippantly, that he 
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whom may Allah have mercy, from Jibrail, from the 


Omnipotent, the Glori 

us. And afterward 

we taught 

him (i. «. that good 

man Abdullah) the 


Unity, and ordered 

a recital 165 times 

after each 

Farizah l , and on oil 

orations according 

o his eapa- 

bility. And Allah li 

re mercy upon out 

Lord Mo- 

hammed and upon his 

family and upon his < 


one and a*I! And Praise be to Allah, Lord of the (3) 

Worlds! 

It is finished. 

II 

no god bet Allah 1 



Number * 
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agayne: “It suffyceth, it suffyceth; I will knowe no more.” 
After this our captayne connnyng out of the temple, and 
turnyng to vs, snyrl, “ See (I ■ pray you) for what goodly stude 



from the gate of the citie.J These ranne hyther 
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stage, yet not of marbled or hewed stones, but of burnt bryckes; 
for this temple, like unto an amphitheatre, hath foureseore and 
ten, or an hundred gates *, and is vaulted. The entrance is by i 
a discent of twelve stayers or degrees on enery part!; in the 
church porohe, are sold only jewels and precious Btones. In 
the entry the gylted walles shyne on euery syde with incom- I 
parable splendour. In the lower part of the temple (that is 
vnder the vaulted places) is soene a maruelous multitude of ' 
men; for there are fyue or sixe thousande men that sell none 
other thyng then sweete oyntmentes, and especially a certayne ; 
odoriferous and most sweete pouder wherewith dead bodies are 

embalmed.} And lienee, all maner of sweete sauoura are carried 

in maner into tile eountreys of all tlie Maliumetuns. It passetb 
all beleefe to tliynke of the exccedyng sweetnesse of those 

sauours, farre surmounting the shoppes of the apothecaries. 

Tlie 23 daye of Maye the pardones began to be graunted in the 
temple, and.in what maner we wyll nowe declare. The temple 
in the myddest is open without any inclosyng, and in the 
myddest also thereof is a turrett of the largnesse of syxe passes 
in cercuitie§, and inuolued or hanged with cloth or tapestry of 
sylke||, and passeth not the heyght of a man. They enter into 
the turret by a gate of syluer, and is on euery syde besetts 
with vesselles Ml of balmo. On the day of Pentecost licence 
is graunted to al men to se these tliynges. The inhahitantes 
affyrm that balme or balsame to be part of the treasure of the 1 

Soltan that is horde of Media. At euery vaulte of the turret ( 
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metan.” Indeed, throughout the work, it appears that his re¬ 
pentance was sincere. 

“ God he merciful to me a 
Sinner! ” 

is the deprecation that precedes the account of his turning 
“ Turk,” and the book concludes with, 

“ To him, therefore, Father, Son, and Holy Spirit, Three 
Persons and one God, be all Honour, Glory and Praise, world 

Having received from his patroon, whom he acknowledges 
to have been a second parent to him, a letter of freedom at 
Meccah and entered into pay, still living with his master, Pitts 
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entombed. Although it be (as I take it) two or three days* 
journey out of the direct way from Mecca to Egypt, yet the 
Hagges pay their visit there for the space of two days, and 
come away the third. 

“Those Mahometans which live to the southward of Mecca, 

visit to Medina, but to Mecca only, because it would be so 
much out of their way. But such as como from Turkey, Tar¬ 
tary, Egypt, and Africa, think themselves obliged so to do. 

“Medina is but a little town, aud poor, yet it is walled round*, 
and hath in it a great mosque, but nothing near so big as the 
temple at Mecca. In one corner of the mosque is a place, built 
about fourteen or fifteen paces sqnaro. About this place are 
great windows-)*, fenced with brass grates. In the inside it is ; 

docked with some lamps, and ornaments. It is arched all over , 

not, as I verily believe, an hundred; and I speak what I know, 

poBtor is laid, which hath silken curtains all around it like a 
bed; which curtains are not costly nor beautiful., There is 
nothing of his tomb to be seen by any, by reason of the cur¬ 
tains round it, nor are any of the Hagges permitted to enter | 
there.f None go in but the Eunuchs, who keep watch overit, 
and they only to light the lamps, which burn there by night, j 
and to sweep and cleanse the place. All the privilege the ; 
Hagges have, is only to thrust in their hands at the windows§, ; 
between the brass grates, and to petition the dead juggler, 
which they do with a wonderful deal of reverence, affection, 
and zeal. My patroon had his silk handkerchief stole out of ( 
his bosom, while he stood at his devotion here. 















































“ Quite detached, but frontii 
vilions (corresponding to the ft 
gion), adapted for the pilgrims; 
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portion, generally in tire latter watcli, preceding the Yarnn el 
Hate, or victim day, suffices. 

“3. The spending at Muna the three nights of the 

‘ Ayyam el Tashrik,’ or days of drying flesh: of these, the 

“4. The Eamy el Jinmr, or casting stones at the devil: 

“5. The avoiding all things forbidden to the pilgrim 

when in a state of Ihram. 

“Some writers reduce these requisites by omitting the 
second and third. The Tawaf el Widaa, or the circumam- 
bnlation of farewell, is a ‘Wajib Mustakill,’ or particular 

dice to pilgrimage. 

“Finally, the Sunnat of pilgrimage are many in number. 
Of these I enumurate but a few. ‘Hajj’ should precede 
‘TJinrah.’ The ‘Talbiyat’ should be frequently ejaculated. 
The‘Tawaf el Enduin' must be perforated on arrival at 
Mcccah, before proceeding to Mount Arafat.* The two- 
bow prayer should follow Tawaf. A whole night should be 
passed at Muzdalifah and Muna.f The circumambulation 
of farewell must not be forgotten'J, and the pilgrim should 
avoid all sewn clothes, even slippers.” 


Section I. - Of Ihram. 

“Before doffing his laical garment, the pilgrim performs 



























































“After this, again retreating another cubit, let liin, 
bless in the same way Omar tiro Just. After which, re¬ 
turning to his former station opposite the Prophet’s torn!, 
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